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on™, 


‘This number of LcM', once again hopefully on time, is another review number, 
and two of the reviewers expressed concern at the 'monstrous' length of their reviews 
and willingness to submit to cutting. The Editor has no such concern, convinced that 
long & serious reviews, where merited by either the book or the interest of the re- 
viewer, are more useful to all than shorter and more conventional notices (though 
whether 'all' in all cases includes the author of the book reviewed may be less certain). 
He takes the opportunity to explain what some readers may have noticed, that LCM has 
no longer a standard page length: what happens is that the article is typed in full, 
and then divided so as to fill, if possible, a full number of pages, which makes for 
ease both in typing and in printing offprints. He believes that many readers and even 
perhaps authors make their own copies, but having recently attended a lecture on the 
Copyright laws, and aware that some Universities have been forced to place very strin- 
gent restrictions on the use of copiers, draws the attention of all to the new form 
of copyright notice that appears with the CONTENTS. 

These notes are written in advance of the Government's Green Paper on Higher Ed- 
ucation, to appear on May 21 (the Editor is boasting how well ahead of himself he is), 
but some details have been predictably leaked in the Observer under the scare head- 
line ‘Joseph axe poised over campuses' (perhaps readers abroad should be told that Sir 
Keith Joseph is the Education Secretary), and it seems clear that we are in for some 
kind of differential funding — ‘more money to departments doing the best research’, 
at a time when, as the President of Cornell wrote in the Times of May 17, ‘Student in- 
terest and public support is shifting from the liberal arts to vocational areas'. Add 
to this the fact that the number of applicants well qualified in the ancient languages 
(that means A levels!) is declining in number and quality, as even the Public Schools 
put more resources into other subjects (parental pressure, no doubt) and some wonder 
how long even Oxford and Cambridge can maintain their considerable classical establish- 
ments, and the Editor (and others) must clearly address himself once more to the ques- 
tion just what we should be doing about our discipline(s?) and its future. The pressures 
will exacerbate the already perceptible divide between upholders of linguistic classics, 
as increasingly himself, and those who see survival (but for how long?) in the study 
of Classical Civilization, history, archaeology, sociology and art, essentially through 
the medium of translation. 

But not (to the relief of readers?) this month. 
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LCM 10, 6(Jun.1985) Frost on Menander, Dys.589/596 
Lacey on Antony's quaestorship 


K.B.FROST(Chilton, Oxon.): A Plautinische in Menander LCM 10.6(Jun.1985), 82 


The hunt for Plautine insertions in the Latin comedies has been eagerly pur- 
sued since the rules of the game were first laid down by E.Fraenkel's Plautintshes 
im Plautus (Berlin 1922). One of the best known of the indications identified by 
Fraenkel is the repetition of a phrase at the beginning and end of a passage whose 
contents do nothing to advance the plot of the play and which could be shown to 
contain some element of specifically 'Roman' colouring (pp.111-8, 146 on Captivi 
152/167; Rudens 515/540; Mostellaria 762/772; Curculio 494/515; and note especial- 
ly the repeated orders at Stichus 417/435 age abduce hasce intro; Pseudotus 170/241 
t puere prae/i prae puere). The vast increase in recovered Menander over the follow- 
ing half century has now provided evidence which sounds a note of caution for this 
particular method: at Menander Dyscolos 589/596 the old man Knemon discovers that 
his mattock has been dropped into the well, and angrily orders the guilty slave wo- 
man Simiche indoors with BdSuTe 6h | ela». The following exchange, in which Knemon 
threatens to tie Simiche with a rope and lower her down the well, concludes with a 
repetition of the order, Sa&ttov BdSiC’efaw. This brief episode falls neatly within 
Fraenkel's guidelines: a repeated phrase flanks a passage which fails to advance the 
plot and whose contents contain material which Fraenkel elsewhere identified as the 
stuff of Plautine embroidery, a bizarre form of slave punishment (p.19). 

Without doubt the passages Fraenkel cited from Plautus which display the repea- 
ted phrase method do involve a considerable amount of rewritten and added material: 
but in view of the evidence from Dyskolos it is as well to bear in mind that Menan- 
der too could write scenes of a very similar type. It is notable that Fraenkel was 
attacked on this very point in one of the best reviews of Plautinisehes, by J.J. 
Tierney, ‘Some Attic Elements in Plautus', PRIA 50 (1945), 52, although his exam- 
ples from the then extant Menander are unconvincing. Tierney also demonstrated how 
frequent references to slave punishment in Menander actually are (p.54). 


Copyright (C) 1985 K.B.Frost 


W.K.LACEY(Auckland): Antony's quaestorship: the evidence of Cicero, Phil.2.48-50 
LCM 10.6(Jun.1985), 82 


Antony's quaestorship is placed by Broughton (MRR 2.236) in 52 B.C., but it 
seems more likely that it was from 5th December 52 to 4th December 51 (so D.R. 
Shackleton Bailey, n. to Att.6.6.4 s.v. Antonium). 

When Antony left Gabinius, with whom he had served with distinction against 
Aristobulus, and in Egypt (Plutarch, Ant.3), he went straight to Gaul to join Cae- 
sar (Phil.2.48), presumably in 54 B.C., the year Gabinius was tried in Rome for his 
breaches of the laws. He left Caesar's army to stand for the quaestorship armed 
with a recommendation to Cicero — and doubtless others as well — and preceded by 
a letter, in time to be in Rome before Clodius' murder (PHi2.2.21 & 49), to ask for 
and to receive Cicero's support, at least at first. He therefore left at the end of 
the campaign of 53 B.C. (Caesar, BG 6.44). The murder of Clodius in January 52 po- 
larized opinion in the city, and enabled Caesar's friends, claiming to be the ‘po- 
pular' party, to take advantage of the popular anger at Clodius' murder. As Caesar's 
protégé Antony no longer needed Cicero's support for his election — indeed, as 
Cicero was one of Clodius' most notorious enemies, his support might have been an 
embarrassing liability in this context — and Antony appeared on the other side at 
Milo's trial, which shows that the elections had not taken place by then, which was 
in April (Asconius, MzZ.41c). As Antony was at the siege of Alesia (Caesar, BG 7. 
81.6), having gone straight from his election as quaestor (Phil.2.50), the election 
must have been held round about July. It seems likely that Antony stood for election 
as Caesar's nominee, to be his own quaestor (Cicero, Att.6.6.4) and on his election 
Antony probably assumed that the Senate would accede to the request of Caesar, and 
the vote of the people, and allot him that post. But he did not actually become 
quaestor till December 5th 52. Caesar thus correctly calls him legatus at the siege 
of Alesia (BG 7.81.6, not 7.31 as in MRR). Denniston (ed. Philippics I, II, p.128), 
who is unable to believe that Cicero ever told the truth, has failed to consider the 
possibility outlined above, but it matches the evidence, also that of Hirtius in BG 
8. Antonius, quaestor, who provoked Pompey by his speeches in late 50 (Cicero, Att. 
7.8.5) is either one of his brothers, or more probably Marcus himself, and Pompey 
used quaestor loosely for quaestorius for one whose association with Caesar was most 
clearly marked by having been chosen as his quaestor (cf. Hirtius in BG 8.50). 

The whole episode shows both the instability of political ‘friendships’ of 
young men on the make like Antony, and the enormous importance of Clodius' murder 
for the relations between Caesar, Cicero and perhaps even Pompey. 


Copyright (C) 1985 W.K.Lacey 
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‘This number of LcM', once again hopefully on time, is another review number, 
and two of the reviewers expressed concern at the ‘monstrous’ length of their reviews 
and willingness to submit to cutting. The Editor has no such concern, convinced that 
long & serious reviews, where merited by either the book or the interest of the re- 
viewer, are more useful to all than shorter and more conventional notices (though 
whether 'all' in all cases includes the author of the book reviewed may be less certain). 
He takes the opportunity to explain what some readers may have noticed, that LCM has 
no longer a standard page length: what happens is that the article is typed in full, 
and then divided so as to fill, if possible, a full number of pages, which makes for 
ease both in typing and in printing offprints. He believes that many readers and even 
perhaps authors make their own copies, but having recently attended a lecture on the 
Copyright laws, and aware that some Universities have been forced to place very strin- 
gent restrictions on the use of copiers, draws the attention of all to the new form 
of copyright notice that appears with the CONTENTS. 

These notes are written in advance of the Government's Green Paper on Higher Ed- 
ucation, to appear on May 21 (the Editor is boasting how well ahead of himself he is), 
but some details have been predictably leaked in the Observer under the scare head- 
line ‘Joseph axe poised over campuses’ (perhaps readers abroad should be told that Sir 
Keith Joseph is the Education Secretary), and it seems clear that we are in for some 
kind of differential funding — ‘more money to departments doing the best ‘research’, 
at a time when, as the President of Cornell wrote in the Times of May 17, ‘Student in- 
terest and public support is shifting from the liberal arts to vocational areas’. Add 
to this the fact that the number of applicants well qualified in the ancient languages 
(that means A levels!) is declining in number and quality, as even the Public Schools 
put more resources into other subjects (parental pressure, no doubt) and some wonder 
how long even Oxford and Cambridge can maintain their considerable classical establish- 
ments, and the Editor (and others) must clearly address himself once more to the ques- 
tion just what we should be doing about our discipline(s?) and its future. The pressures 
will exacerbate the already perceptible divide between upholders of linguistic classics, 
as increasingly himself, and those who see survival (but for how long?) in the study 
of Classical Civilization, history, archaeology, sociology and art, essentially through 
the medium of translation. 

But not (to the relief of readers?) this month. 
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LOM 10.6(Jun.1985) Frost on Menander, Dys. 589/596 
Lacey on Antony's quaestorship 


K.B.FROST(Chilton, Oxon.): 4 Plautinische in Menander LCM 10.6(Jun.1985), 82 


The hunt for Plautine insertions in the Latin comedies has been eagerly pur- 
sued since the rules of the game were first laid down by E.Fraenkel's Plautinisches 
im Plautus (Berlin 1922). One of the best known of the indications identified by 
Fraenkel is the repetition of a phrase at the beginning and end of a passage whose 
contents do nothing to advance the plot of the play and which could be shown to 
contain some element of specifically 'Roman' colouring (pp.111-8, 146 on Captivi 
152/167; Rudens 515/540; Mostellaria 762/772; Cureulio 494/515; and note especial- 
ly the repeated orders at Stichue 417/435 age abduce hasce intro; Pseudolus 170/241 
t puere prae/i prae puere). The vast increase in recovered Menander over the follow- 
ing half century has not provided evidence which sounds a note of caution for this 
particular method: at Menander DyekoZlos 589/596 the old man Knemon discovers that 
his mattock has been dropped into the well, and angrily orders the guilty slave wo- 
man Simiche indoors with 6d5.Ce 6 | ela». The following exchange, in which Knemon 
threatens to tie Simiche with a rope and lower her down the well, concludes with a 
repetition of the order, S&ttov PddtC*efan. This brief episode falls neatly within 
Fraenkel's guidelines: a repeated phrase flanks a passage which fails to advance the 
plot and whose contents contain material which Fraenkel elsewhere identified as the 
stuff of Plautine embroidery, a bizarre form of slave punishment (p.19). 

Without doubt the passages Fraenkel cited from Plautus which display the repea- 
ted phrase method do involve a considerable amount of rewritten and added material: 
but in view of the evidence from Dyskolos it is as well to bear in mind that Menan- 
der too could write scenes of a very similar type. It is notable that Fraenkel was 
attacked on this very point in one of the best reviews of Plautinisches, by J.J. 
Tierney, ‘Some Attic Elements in Plautus', ARIA 50 ¢(1945), 52. Although his exam- 
ples from the ten extant Menander are unconvincing, Tierney also demonstrated how 
frequent references to slave punishment in Menander actually are (p.54). 


Copyright (C) 1985 K.B.Frost. 


W.K.LACEY(Auckland): Antony's quaestorship: the evidence of Cicero, Phil.2.48-50 
LCM 10. 6(Jun.1985), 82 


Antony's quaestorship is placed by Broughton (MRR 2.236) in 52 B.C., but it 
seems more likely that it was from 5th December 52 to 4th December 51 (so D.R. 
Shackleton Bailey, n. to Att.6.6.4 S.v. Antoniwn). 

When Antony left Gabinius, with whom he had served with distinction against 
Aristobulus, and in Egypt (Plutarch, Ant.3), he went straight to Gaul to join Cae- 
sar (Phil.2.48), presumably in 54 B.C., the year Gabinius was tried in Rome for his 
breaches of the laws. He left Caesar's army to stand for the quaestorship armed 
with a recommendation to Cicero — and doubtless others as well — and preceded by 
a letter, in time to be in Rome before Clodius' murder (Phi2.2.21 & 49), to ask for 
and to receive Cicero's support, at least at first. He therefore left at the end of 
the campaign of 53 B.C. (Caesar, BG 6.44). The murder of Clodius in January 52 po- 
larized opinion in the city, and enabled Caesar's friends, claiming to be the ‘po- 
pular' party, to take advantage of the popular anger at Clodius' murder. As Caesar's 
protégé Antony no longer needed Cicero's support for his election — indeed, as 
Cicero was one of Clodius’ most notorious enemies, his support might have been an 
embarrassing liability in this context — and Antony appeared on the other side at 
Milo's trial, which shows that the elections had not taken place by then, which was 
in April (Asconius, MiZ.41c). As Antony was at the siege of Alesia (Caesar, BG 7. 
81.6), having gone straight from his election as quaestor (Phil.2.50), the election - 
must have been held round about July. It seems likely that Antony stood for election 
as Caesar's nominee, to be his own quaestor (Cicero, Att.6.6.4) and on his election 
Antony probably assumed that the Senate would accede to the request of Caesar, and 
the vote of the people, and allot him that post. But he did not actually become 
quaestor till December 5th 52. Caesar thus correctly calls him Zegatus at the siege 
of Alesia (BG 7.81.6, not 7.31 as in MRR). Denniston (ed. Philippies I, II, p.128), 
who is unable to believe that Cicero ever told the truth, has failed to consider the 
possibility outlined above, but it matches the evidence, also that of Hirtius in BG 
8. Antonius, quaestor, who provoked Pompey by his speeches in late 50 (Cicero, Att. 
7.8.5) is either one of his brothers, or more probably Marcus himself, and Pompey 
used quaestor loosely for quaestorius for one whose association with Caesar was most 
clearly marked by having been chosen as his quaestor (cf. Hirtius in BG &.50). 

The whole episode shows both the instability of political ‘friendships’ of 
young men on the make like Antony, and the enormous importance of Clodius' murder 
for the relations between Caesar, Cicero and perhaps even Pompey. 


Copyright (C) 1985 W.K.Lacey 
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Jordan reviews JACT's World of Athens - LCM 10. 6(Jun.1985) 


Review: R.H.JORDAN(Methodist College, Belfast) LCM 10.6(Jun.1985), 83-84 3 
The World of Athens; The Joint Association of Classical Teachers, ed. P.V.Jones. 

Pp.xii + 358, 5 maps, 166 b/w photographs, glossary of terms. Appendix of cross- 
references with Reading Greek, index. Cambridge University Press, 1984. 

Hbk £25.00 ISBN 0-521-267897. Pbk £7.25 ISBN 0-521-273879 


_ So many books have appeared on this topic in recent years that many may feel 
disposed to pass this one by, but to do that would be a great mistake. 9n the 
other hand those like myself who use its companion, the Greek course Reading Greek, 
have been looking forward to its appearance and, I am sure, will not be disappointed. 

The preface declares 'this volume introduces the mature reader to the history, 
culture, values and achievements of Classical Athens. It requires no knowledge of 
ancient Greek'. The volume opens with a Historical Introduction from Mycenaean times 
until the Macedonians put an end to democracy in Athens in 322 B.C.. The following 
seven chapters deal with various aspects of an Athenian's world, from the physical 
environment to the world of the intellect. A final short chapter entitled Postscript 
gives tantalizingly brief insights into Athenian attitudes towards societies other 
than their own — Persia, Sparta and Homer. This I thought merited rather more de- 
tailed treatment, but perhaps the constraints of book production ruled that out. 

If so, a supplementary publication would be a valuable addition. 

This is an excellent book, achieving its stated aim and more; initially the 
system of numbering the paragraphs of each chapter separately caused irritation, 
but it does have a marked advantage for cross-referencing. The historical chapter 
has about the right amount of detail and presents a lively and swiftly moving sur- 
vey, avoiding the pitfalls of being drawn into areas of contentious debate. It may 
seem churlish to find faults in such a well-judged piece of writing, but may I men- 
tion the following points? In H.1.26 the different underlying grievances which pro- 
voked the revolts of Naxos and Thasos need to be clarified. Secondly a forward ref- 
erence to 5.89 would be a help in H.1.52 on the parlous state of Athenian finances. 
Thirdly in H.1.55 Theramenes and Thrasyboulos are described as strategoi; Xenophon 
described them as trierarchs, cf. Hel2.1.6.35. Lastly, why a picture of the town 
of Melos on p.35, and one taken from an aircraft? 

The chapter on the physical. environment has much to commend it. Two highlights 
are those sections dealing with the local centres in Attica and the very cosmopoli- 
tan population of the Peiraieus. The map of the Peiraieus on p.79 could with bene- 
fit have been placed two pages earlier, or, failing that, a reference to it should 
have been made in section 1.23. Also a forward reference to illustration 6.14 would 
have been an added benefit. On Athens I looked in vain for a map of the agora to 
get an overall appreciation of the civic buildings and their relative positions. 

In illustration 1.13 there is an intriguing small enclosure in the foreground; is 
it the eschara? 

The following two chapters dealing with the metaphysical environment and human 
obligations, values and concerns illustrate a most welcome feature of this volume, 
namely a clever use of source material in translation and a prolific supply of pho- 
tographs and drawings. There are almost 150 quotations from ancient authors ranging 
in time from Homer to Athenaeus and all listed in the second part of the index. 

The illustrations are a delight in themselves and in almost every case have been 
reproduced with amazing clarity and definition. For example, those with a knowledge 
of Greek are able to read for themselves some of Alkibiades' personal property from 
the illustration on p.225. The only ones I would fault are 2.22, 5.12 and possibly 
4.13. In the discussion of the Athenians' attitudes to the divinities I found little 
to take issue with. To the final sentence of paragraph 2.11, which suggests that 
there could be no such thing as religious heresy or orthodoxy, I would add ‘except 
in so far as the safety of the state was concerned (4.47)'. Chthonian deities such 
as Hekate and bogey creatures like Mormo are not thought to be worth a mention; 

that is a pity. 
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The chapter on Athenian society is fascinating in its variety. l felt a surge 
of pity and admiration for the fourteen-year-old wife of Iskhomakhos as Xenophon 
outlined her new duties on p.168. Where was the experience and knowledge for such 
a task gained? At home, we suppose. At a time like this when the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Science is striving to make our education service more cost-effective 
and directed more towards practicalities, the implications of a passage like that 
do not bear thinking about. The final paragraph of the passage quoted from Isokrates 
on p.177 also caught my attention. His description of the young ‘inclined to ex- 
tremes and taken in by startling novelties’ is refreshingly relevant to the pop 
culture of this decade of the 20th century. But, who is the obscure huperetes of 
4.64? 

The next two chapters deal with Athenian democracy and imperialism and Athens 
at war. For me the most valuable sections of chapter 5 were those on officials 
and the legal system; both are thorough and yet written with clarity. At 5.42 on 
presbeis, a short quotation from Aristophanes’ Acharnians 61ff. would have given 
a cynic's view of trips abroad at the state's expense. In the chapter on Athens at 
war the vast numbers of those involved in the Athenian navy either directly or in- 
directly are rightly stressed. In too many other books on this subject this aspect 
is overlooked. Though it is true that there was no real development in the art of 
naval warfare for at least a century after the development of the trireme, it 1s 
worth noting how the Corinthians and Syracusans modified their ships in order to 
meet the Athenian triremes head-on. As Thucydides states, such tactics were consid- 
ered an admission of the lack of skilful helmsmen, but in the case of the Syracus- 
ans it was clearly a tactic that suited the restricted waters of the harbour. On 
these incidents see Thucydides 7.34 and 36. The use of the word phalanx in para- 
graph 6.19 might cause confusion in view of its technical meaning at a later period; 
here it obviously refers to the battle line or lines. 

The final main chapter on the intellectual world ranges widely over early 
philosophy, the sophists, historiography, drama and art. Again the writing is 
clear and lively, most noticeably so in the sections on art. Full use is made of 
translated material from the philosophers and dramatists, and there is a generous 
selection of illustrations of pottery and sculpture. 

The fresh up-to-date look and flavour of the whole book is significantly 
heralded in the books for further reading at the beginning, where no volume listed 
is older than 1971. On p.350 we find an illustration of a recently discovered wall 
painting from a tomb at Vergina in Macedonia. The glossary of terms is well set 
out and judiciously chosen. However the entry for Persian Wars has 480 (twice); 


’ this should be 479, especially as the battle of Plataia is mentioned by name. 


There are five maps at the beginning. In map 2 the areas of Boiotia and the 
Argolid are extremely crowded; two additional ones for these areas would have been 
preferable, or a separate Homeric one. Map 4 should have Naupaktos marked and prob- 
ably a date added. On map 5 the misprint Kerrhonesos appears. 

It is obligatory for reviewers to list printing errors, or at least to make 
reference to them, as proof that they have read the book carefully, I assume. 
Locating any in this book is hard work; there are very few. Page ix line 30 has 
‘eound' for 'found', p.30 line 37 'Amphilokrian' for 'Amphilokhian', p.131 line 
3 'pubishing' for ‘punishing’, p.219 line 26 ‘indicated' for ‘indicted’ and page 
339 line 15 'Th' for 'The'. One misprint I greatly enjoyed; on p.324 among the 
charlatans visiting. Cloudcuckooland is one worthy of Aristophanes himself — a 
toothsayer. The appearance of the Eupatridai on p,113 line 2 is, I suppose, a mis- 
take for Eumolpidai. 

The world of Athens is to be recommended. It is attractively produced and ac- 
complishes its aim with style and assurance and ought quickly to become a favour- 
ite with interested students in sixth forms and universities. Congratulations to 
Dr P.V.Jones and his team and to the Cambridge University Press. 


Copyright (C) 1985 R.H.Jordan 
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Review: C.E.V.NIXON(Macquarie U., NSW) LCM 10.6(Jun.1985), 85-89 85 
Lactantius, de mortibus persecutorwn, ed. and trans. J.L.Creed; Oxford Early 

Christian Texts, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1984. Pp.xlvii + 148. Cloth, £15.00 

ISBN 0 19 826813 0 


This is a most welcome volume. At last we have a reliable English translation 
of the dnp, based on a fresh study of the text (printed en face), to put into the 
hands of the growing band of students of the later Roman Empire. It is equipped 
with a useful introduction, commentary and indices. In scale it is more modest than 
the 1954 edition of Moreau. As such, Creed's edition will not replace its predeces- 
sor, but it will frequently provide what is immediately needed. And, of course, 
Creed has been able to take advantage of more modern work, especially that of A.H. 
M.Jones and T.D.Barnes. This he does extremely judiciously, while not often break- 
ing new ground. 

The Introduction 

In the space of 30 pages this treats the historical background to the dap (the 
third-century 'crisis'; Diocletian's reforems; the relationship between the Christ- 
jan church and the Roman Empire); the life and work of Lactantius; authorship of 
the dmp; date and circumstances of its composition; its character and purpose; its 
value as an historical source; the manuscript; and the translation. 

Space does not permit C. to engage here in lengthy argument. Appropriately, 
questions involving Lactantius or Church-Empire relations receive more attention 
than, say, details of Tetrarchic administration. On the former, C. does not hesit- 
ate to expound his own views; on the latter, he is more likely to refer the reader 
to key items of evidence and the more important secondary discussions. The result 
is a lucid survey which nevertheless facilitates further exploration of specific 
points. 

On the ‘historical background', not all will believe ‘there were four praetor- 
jan prefects' under the first Tetrarchy (xviii; cf. A.Chastagno], most recently in 
his review of T.D.Barnes, Constantine and the New Empire, in CP 1984, 255, citing 
ILS 8929, 619 and CIL 14.4455, and L.L.Howe, The Pretorian Prefect from Commodus to 
Dtoeletian, 60-61), and it is not clear how far Caesars had ‘responsibility’ for 
certain geographical areas (v. infra). 

On ‘the vexed question of the legal basis for the persecutions’ we are referred 
to Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs, and Molthagen, Der rémische Staat . 

» 13-37 (xx n.30). The pages of Molthagen are precisely those most roughly handled 
by reviewers with such different perspectives as Millar (Gnomon 1973, 215-7) and 
Frend (CR 1972, 392-4). I should prefer to cite Barnes, JRS 1968, and the articles 
of Sherwin-White and Ste. Croix mentioned in Barnes's first footnote, but if the 
reference be to Molthagen, it should be to the second edition of 1975 — unverander- 
te to be sure, but with an appendix replying to some of his numerous critics. 

C. argues for Lactantius' conversion in Nicomedia, and for the publication of 
both the first edition of Institutiones divinae and dmp outside the ‘area of control’ 
of Galerius and Licinius respectively. He defends the Lactantian authorship of dmp, 
surely rightly, while giving a summary of the issues (xxix-xxxiii). On the date, C. 
sides with Barnes (JRS 1973) — 314-315 — but insists nevertheless on a ‘distinct, 
if covert, strain of hostility to Licinius running throughout the work' (xxxiv); 
contrast Christensen, Laectantius, 29ff.: 

In the section ‘Character and purpose' C. emphasizes Lactantius' concern with 
the persecutors rather than the persecution, and contrasts him with Eusebius, ‘who 
tells us much more about the persecution and much less about imperial politics’ (xxxv). 
Indeed, Lactantius is unique among Christian writers in this respect. And, according 
to C., in another. While ‘it was no new thing in the Graeco-Roman world for divine 
vengeance to be seen operating in human history’ (he mentions the Bacchae:), dmp has 
no real precedent in Greek or Latin literature: for such epideictic vituperatio one 
must turn rather, with Rougé, to the Jewish tradition (xxxvii-ix). C. will not con- 
fine Lactantius' audience to Christians; and he stresses how much there is in dnp 
that is Roman: it is pro-senatorial, pro-curial — cf. 21.3-4 — and much influenced 
by its author's training as a rhetor (xxxix-xli; cf., too, Moreau on 8.4, and else- 
where. 

On the historical value of dmp C. emphasizes that Ch.10-19 are an eyewitness 
account, but argues that report of later events is summary and indirect. The detail- 
ed account of Maximian's downfall is seen as a reflexion of a Constantinian version; 
the full reporting of the end of the persecution and of events in the East, 311-313, 
does not imply Lactantius' presence in Nicomedia at the time. C. disposes summarily 
of the notion (recently revived by Christensen, but not argued closely enough) that 
Lactantius was dependent on a published history, surely rightly. On factual and 
chronological accuracy C. rates Lactantius highly (xliii), as I do. On Lactantius' 
interpretation of the Emperors' intentions and policies naturally there is consider- 
able room for differences of opinion. On the central question of Galerius' influence 
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on Diocletian with respect to the persecution and the abdication (Ch.10 & 18), C. 
finds it significant that both are reported in the passage which reflects Lactantius' 
presence in Nicomedia: he had access, at least, to ‘interpretations of imperial poli- 
cy which claimed to be informed’ (x1lv). 

On the date of the MS of dmp, Boyle is, of course, far from alone in preferring 
the ninth to the eleventh century (xlvi n.171; v. Barnes, JRS 1973, 39 n.121). 

Finally, it is an indication of the march of scholarship that nowhere in C.'s 
edition is William Seston's Dioelétien (1946) mentioned! More surprisingly, Chasta- 
gnol's name does not so much as appear in the index. 


The Text 


C. bases his work on a fresh study of the sole surviving manuscript, which 
not only is in poor condition but was very carelessly copied in the first place. It 
would not be unfair to say that there is still considerable room for improvement of 
the text. The large number of names, many comparatively unfamiliar ones, which ap- 
pear in the apparatus criticus is graphic testimony to the dimensions of the problem, 
and the work that has already been done. Creed proffers emendations of his own at 
7.5, 19.4, 26.5, 27.1, 40.6 and 50.5, and departs elsewhere from the texts printed 
by Brandt (CSEL XXVII) and Moreau. For comment on specific passages v. infra. 


The Translation 


This will be invaluable. The version of William Fletcher in the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers series (1867ff.), while on occasions more elevated than C.'s, is archaic, 
and in places so free that one wonders what text it is based upon. The version of 
Sister Mary McDonald (The Fathers of the Church Vol.54, Washington D.C. 1965) is 
not always reliable (cf. e.g. 8.4), frequently infelicitous, and marred by the trans- 
lator's limited historical knowledge. C., who is not at all dependent upon the ver- 
sions of his predecessors in English, has provided us with a highly reliable trans- 
lation, equipped with facing text, and notes which address the major problems. I do 
have one dire prediction, however. The decision to follow the MS in calling Galer- 
jus simply 'Maximian' is bound- to lead to confusion, especially to those who only 
dip into the work. As it is, to clarify the translation, C. adds ‘the younger’ and 
‘the other’ to Maximian at 18.13, and at 26.5 he twice adds ‘the elder’. 

The Commentary 

Ts comprises some +4 pages for about 37 pages of text. I sometimes sought 
further elucidation, rarely less. Seldom does a deserving passage fail to generate 
a note. Within its limits this is an excellent commentary. It is clear-headed and 
judicious. It is also cautious and self-effacing. C. has ideas of his own, but does 
not use his edition to push novel theories. 

The usefulness of the book is increased by indices: general; modern authors; 
passages cited. There are a regrettable number of misprints. I list only those I 
found in the text: ingenitibus (9.7), provacare (16.11), noneuparet (20.3), nantia- 
tur (24.7), gregres (37.5), tepidus (39.4), perpraepositos (46.7). 

Some comments now on specific passages [The Editor is responsible for the 
condensed form in which these have been set out] 

1.6-7 tudicem ... virtutem ae matestatem suam ... nominis sut ‘He as Judge ... Ex- 
cellence and Majesty ... Name'. The capitalization is no doubt true to the spirit 

of dmp, but I am unsure of the rules and C. is inconsistent: 'Name' and ‘Excellence’ 
here, but ‘sight’ at 1.1 and ‘eyes' at 31.1. And why is ‘excellence’ not capitalized 
at 2.5 or ‘majesty’ at 5.7 & 31.1? At 50.1 'His Name' makes a come-back, and at 52.2 
‘His Church', but it is 'His mercy’ at 52.5. The ‘hand of God' protects Constantine 
at 24.5, but at 44.9 we find the 'Hand of God'; perhaps the divine intervention is 
here more dramatic. Synecdoche covers most, but not all of the above (cf. 24.5). 
2.1 post diem decitmun kalendas apriles Brandt (CSEL 27) suggests ante in his ap.crit., 
comparing Lactantius Inst.4¢.10.18. C. should print ante, since he translates that. 
2.4.n.2 I cannot see how Lactantius' wording can be described as ‘merely vague’. He 
clearly couples Paul with Matthias as taking the place of Judas, a point which calls 
for explanation. 2.9 <quidam nostror>um The ap.crit. says lac. viii fere litt. ita 
expl. Brandt. Brandt actually prints sanetor>um, citing Lactantius Imst.5.2.9 in his 
ap.crit.. The earlier lacuna before fas est credere complicates the matter, but Ox. 
1680's negative <quod ne>fas must be on the right lines, so it is odd that those who 
pronounce views not in accordance with Lactantius' (see Creed's note) should be des- 
cribed as qutdam nostrorum. C. attempts to remedy the difficulty by adding a ‘yet’ 
to his translation (‘yet just as certain of our number maintain ...') — unjustifi- 
able but understandable. C.'s translation also omits the vital vivos and cwn descen- 
dere coeperit (which latter would explain the MS tnitiwn = the beginning of the des- 
cent). 4.2 n.2 To the discussions of Decius' persecution add now The Letters of St 
Cyprian, tr. & annot. G.W.Clarke, Vol.1 (= Ancient Christian Writers No.43), New 
York/New Jersey 1984, Introduction 21-39, an acute and sensitive treatment. 4.2 n.3 
For 'Bauer' read 'Brauer' (& in Index p.130) if this amateurish work must be cited. 
But admittedly there is little in English on Decius. For some further refs. see 
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Clarke 130 n.109. 5.3 n.3 Rather than simply taking over the forms 'Naqsch-i-Roustem' 87 
& 'Schapour' from Moreau it might be better to use the more familiar 'Naqsh-i-Rustam' 
and 'Bishapur'. 5.6 apud deos suos ‘on the altars of the Persian gods' There is a 
problem here. The context certainly seems to require a ref. here to the Persian gods 
(if not to altars:).but the Latin as printed should not allow it. deos suos sets up 

a contrast with barbarorwn deorum above, and Lactantius is usually scrupulous in dis- 
tinguishing between ezus and suus (see the immediate context: suae 5.5, et, suis 5.6, 
etus 6.1, suts 6.2, etc.. But note etus at 23.5 and suos at 37.5, where the MS has 
eos). Has something fallen out, or is deos suos corrupt? 7.2. n.1 Worth remarking on 
the confirmation of Lactantius' date (at 17.1) for Diocletian's accession by P.Pano- 
polts 2 against the Paschal Chronicle's 17 Sept. (argued for by Seston, Dioelétien 
50-51) and Eusebius' 17 Nov. (derived from Mart.Pal.1.5 & 2.4)? 7.2 tres enim parti- 
etpes regni suit Translation of the enim would stress the causal link between avarit- 
ta et timtditate, the latter a leitmotiv of dm (cf. 8.2, 9.4 & 6-7, 10.1 etc.), and 
the tres participes. 7.2 in quattuor partes orbe diviso perh. needs a specific note 
to itself. I believe Lactantius is wrong here; C.'s discussion, Intro. xvii, leaves 
the question open. Pan.Lat.11 (3) of 291, with its stress on patrimontum indivisum 
(6.3), might be cited (cf. Moreau). But the latter, of course, suggests that it was 

a point of debate at the time. Julian, too, affirms the unity of the Empire under 

the first Tetrarchy (Or.1.7a-b). It can be argued that both Praxagoras and Aurelius 
Victor are anachronistic, extrapolating back from later arrangements; cf. Seston 231- 
247 & Ste. Croix, HTR 1954, 105-8. Barnes, New Empire 196-7, is more sympathetic to 
Lactantius' account. 7.5 quomodo, the first of C.'s suggested emendations. But while 
Lactantius is extremely fond of rhetorical questions, quomodo might seem to anticip- 
ate a discussion of Diocletian's recruiting policies which does not follow, and I am 
not sure that it is in L.'s manner to raise a topic only to dismiss it like this. In 
view of the combination of non ferendae and quoque the MS reading cannot stand. But 
Brandt's non is anticlimactic. A stronger negative such as nequaquam seems called for. 
7.5 n.7 C. may underestimate military conscription in the early Empire; cf. P.A.Brunt, 
Seripta Classica Israelica 1(1974), 90-115. 7.5 extraordinarias opes not ‘surplus 
wealth', which I think rather misses the point, but ‘irregular sources of supply'? 
7.9 exctditur ‘destroyed’: rather 'demolished'? 8.1 n.1 Maximian proclaimed Caesar in 
285. I believe this is right, but perhaps a cautionary note is needed in view of the 
frail nature of the direct evidence for it. -8.3 n.3 Hispania Why is there ‘little 
doubt that Lactantius is right’? The numismatic ‘evidence' that Moreau, for instance, 
depended on (p.252) has vanished with the recognition that ‘the mint of Tarragona’ is 
really Ticinum. 8.4 ta ut effoderentur assidue lumina senatus 'In consequence the 
senate's luminaries were constantly being snatched from it' scarcely does justice to 
L.. 8.5 a good, pithy note (5) on ad corrwnpendos mares. 9.2 n.2 Can one date the in- 
vasion of Carpi in question? I know of no satisfactory discussion of the subject. Ch. 
Bichir, The Archaeology and History of the Carpi from the second century to the fourth 
century A.D., BAR supp].16, Oxford 1976, Vol.1, devotes only a few pages to Rome's re- 
lationship with the Carpi. 9.7 cwmn omnibus suis ‘with all that is theirs'. Perhaps 
‘with all their families', thus getting overwhelmed by people and baggage. 9.9 ex Mar- 
te procreatum C. does not offer a note here. Galerius' mother's name perhaps suggested 
the idea (cf. Epit. de Caes. 40.16-17). Galerius is depicted on the Arch of Thessalon- 
ike wearing a cuirass decorated with the Wolf & Twins (now indistinct; cf. H.P.Laub- 
scher, Der Reltefschmuck des Galertusbogens in Thessalontki, P1.52 & 54.1), and Mars 
is his conservator in a dedication made by a governor of Numidia in the period 293-305 
(CIL 8.2345 = ILS 633). But on the coins neither Mars nor Mars Pater is more closely 
associated with Galerius than with his colleagues — indeed rather the reverse. The 
coins which Moreau cites, misquoting the legend MARTI PATR SEMP VICTORI, are issues 
not of Galerius but of Maximian and Constantine, A.D. 307-8 (RIC 6, p.261: Lugdunum 
nos.262-3). 9.11 Dioeles: for the name see also Epzt.39.1 & Libanius Or.19.45ff. 

10.1 in partibus orientis n.2 'Oriens, ‘the East’, can of course be used in a very 
general sense, but more probably here denotes the diocese. of Oriens ...'. So Moreau. 
This cannot be right. in partibus is altogether too vague, cf. 36.6 in ortentis par- 
ttbus, where C. translates 'in the regions of the East'; so too Oriens is used gener- 
ally and not technically at 19.6, 36.1, 38.7 & 47.5-6. Similarly Ammianus writes ad 
Orientem or in Orientem for ‘the East'. The new administrative unit, the diocese, has 
little currency in literary sources. Tradition will have played its part here. This 
does not, of course, undermine the suggestion that the incident took place in Antioch. 
10 nn.3 & 6 contain acute observations on the sign of the Cross and the employment 

of Christians in high positions. 11.6 hominis probably not Galerius, but Diocletian, 
since he was the last mentioned (cf. n.2). 12.5 praetortani n.7 ‘at this stage there 
would presumably be a section of the guard attending each emperor or at least each 
Augustus'. Aurelius Victor's statement that Diocletian reduced the numbers of prae- 
torian cohorts at Rome (Caes.39.47) might be related to this passage of L.. 13.2 cum 
trridens diceret victortas Gothorum et Sarmatorum proposttas n.2 ‘the martyr is thus 
credited with L.'s own tendency to class the persecuting emperors as barbarians’. 
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But edicts are not victories, nor are these victories of the Emperors over the Chris- 
tians. Why not take the remark literally? Victories of Goths and Sarmatians are being 
proclaimed or advertized (propositas). Implicit in the mockery there lurks the notion 
that measures against Christians often come as responses to imperial set-backs. In a 
famous passage (Apo2.40) Tertullian speaks of the unfortunate consequences for Chris- 
tians of natural disasters. We cannot pin these disasters down, but, as Moreau says 
(280), wars against Goths and Samratians were ‘pour ainsi dire perpétuelles sous le 
régne des Tétrarques', and despite panegyrical congratulations success was limited. 

If Diocletian ever took a victory title 'Gothicus' it was for warfare c.292-4, and it 
was soon abandoned; cf. P.Brennan, Phoenix 38(1984), 142-6. Victories over Sarmatians 
were more often proclaimed. Barnes WE 64 finds some in 302 on the basis of the silver 
coin VICTORIAE SARMATICAE (RIC 6, 510: Thessalonia 10) — Barnes's ‘Carpi' here should 
be corrected to 'Goths'. But the very repetition of such victories suggests their fra- 
gile and impermanent nature. 14.2 n.1, the palace fire. Worth repeating Moreau's sug- 
gestion that the memory of Nero's role in the fire of Rome and the anti-Christian mea- 
sures which followed contributed to the formation of the version reported here by L..* 
15.5 ne cut temere ius diceretur ‘to stop justice being dispensed hastily against any- 
one’. Or is cut a dative of advantage: ‘lest justice be dispensed rashly on anyone's 
behalf'? The point is that altars were set up in secretariis ac pro tribunali so that 
Christians could not take advantage of the courts surreptitiously — or even inadvert- 
ently: cf. P.Oxy.31(1966), 2601, presumably very early 4th century, where the writer 
was evidently unaware of the requirement to sacrifice when he went to court (he evad- 
ed it.without difficulty: dmoouotatixdy énolnoa tH d5eAp pou). As the editor percei- 
ves, the calm, almost casual atmosphere suggests that L. exaggerates the immediate im- 
pact of the persecution (or as he puts it, p.168, ‘antedates the climax of the persec- 
ution’). 16.10 quem tot proeliis expertus est non posse superare ‘He had found out 
that he could not conquer you in battle' — scarcely an adequate translation. 17 is a 
chapter of great historical interest, but the notes here are disappointingly jejune. 
For popular demonstrations in Rome see C.R.Whittaker, Historia 13(1964), 348ff. (cov- 
ering an extended period, though he is somewhat uncritical of the sources at times. 
18.1 n.1, a judicious note on the abdication, making excellent use of the Pan.Lat. (cf. 
the points I make in Phoenix 35[1981], 70-76. 18.2 n.2, Nerva's ‘abdication’. This may 
well reflect contemporary reactions that adoption of Trajan was tantamount to abdica- 
tion; cf. Pliny's quast depositi imperti (Pan.8.4). nn.5-14 in general are excellent. 
n.5 A papyrus shortly to be published strengthens Barnes's case that Galerius was in 
Egypt shortly after his promotion as Caesar. Found in Egypt, the papyrus reveals the 
presence at Caesarea (Maritima?) early in Dec. 293 of an adiutor memoriae in Galerius' 
comitatus: Galerius can only have been bound for Egypt to suppress the revolt of Cop- 
tos and Busiris (Jerome Chron. p.226 Helm, n.293). See J.R.Rea, R.P.Salomons & K.A. 
Worp, YCS 28(1985), forthcoming. 18.13 esto 'Well' is far too weak: ‘Well, so be it’. 
18.13 omints 0x.1680; hominis MS. What is the omen? Do we need the correction? And 

"as an omen' or ‘because of an omen'? I suggest the MS reading be retained, and Dio- 
cletian's action taken as a personal compliment to Maximian. 19.1-2, excellent notes 
(2-4) on the abdication of the Augusti and nomination of Galerius, with acute criti- 
cism of Barnes WE 62 n.73. 19.4 Constantino 'sertipst' (MS Constantinum). Yes, but I 
see nothing wrong with the apposition of the MS. 19.4 exutwn vestem privatam (exuto 
MS). Presumably vestem privatam is accusative of respect, a poetic usage (Vergil, Sta- 
tius, Claudian) unique in L., who normally construes with the ablative: e.g. 5.6 
(19.5); Inst.1.20.10, 4.19.31, 6.12.32. 19.4 n.7, purple ‘by now’ a symbol of author- 
ity. C.'s Ammianus references will not help, but the reader interested in the growing 
sequestration of purple to the imperial authority may consult M.Reinhold, The Htstory 
of le as a Status Symbol in Antiquity, Coll. Latomus 116, Brussels 1970, & Histo- 
ria 19(1970). But Diocletian's Edict of Maximun Prices 24 makes it clear that purple 
is still a marketable commodity. 19.6 veteranus rex n.8 ‘apparently none of the old 
republican hostility attaches here to the word rex'. But the phrase is surely contem- 
tuous. n.9, excavations at Spalato. There is basic information with references in R. 
Stillwell, ed., The Princeton Encyclopaedia of Classical Sites. n.10 needs to be re- 
worded, being both ungrammatical and ambiguous. 20.2 et st non obisset vel invitum ex- 
uere facile videbatur ‘and even if he did not (die), he thought he could easily oust 
him from power against his will’. Is it not preferable to keep the emphasis of the or- 
iginal: ‘and if he did not (die), he thought he could easily divest him of power, even 
against his will'? 21.3 n.2 For ducentenarit read ducenarii (p.103, also Index p.126). 
21.4 in gynaecewn rapiebantur ‘seized into the imperial wool-mill' is infelicitous. 
22.3 N.1 domestict Guardsmen or ‘palace slaves'? The combination of the literary with 
the epigraphic evidence set out by Frank suggests that protectores remained the name 
for guardsmen until well into the 4th century, nor do we know enough about ‘punishment 
by the lance' to be sure of the status of those punished. Nor moreover does 5th cent- 
ury usage necessarily help us define administratores in dmp. It seems to me that the 


* See also J.Rougé in Mélanges Seston (Paris 1974), 433-441. 
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word domestict is being used very generally for palace staff. 22.3 merita vetera 'me- 89 
rits', ‘Past services'? 23.1 n.1 I think C. is quite right to follow Barnes in dating 
the census to 306; cf. my discussion, Antiehthon 14(1980), 157ff. esp.165f.. 23.2 ad- 
unatae ‘lumped together'. This suggests it is used figuratively. ‘Assembled’? 23.4 C. 
might cite Ulpian in Dig.50.15.3 for examples of age limits. 23.7 saltim is omitted; 
not even to die’. 24.4 non viderat Some will prefer something more pointed, like the 
traditional (i.e. Baluze) frustra repetierat (so Brandt & Moreau). 24.7 In a series 
of good notes I too remain unconvinced by Barnes, JRS 1973, 44-6, on the Scope & sig- 
nificance of Constantine's 'restoration of the holy religion’ in 306 (n.7). 26.5 Max- 
tmtant <filtum> Creed Maxtmianwn MS. I wonder whether Baluze's Maxentium be not cor- 
rect. 27.1 <contra> coepta inimica Creed ceptis inimicis MS. An insoluble problem, 
but C.'s suggestion seems as good as any. 29.3 n.6 C. correctly observes that Pan. 
Lat.6(7).14.1 must mean that Constantine was called away from building the bridge at 
Cologne over the Rhine in 310, and that Barnes is therefore wrong (WE 70) to date the 
latter episode to 308 — ‘it is the victory title which is datable to 308'. He is then 
free to follow Moreau's conjecture (369) that the Franks were trying to prevent the 
bridge-building. 33.4 The corruption of the Virgilian tag is instructive. Our MS is 
probably in worse shape than we realize. 35.4 C. declines to fill the lacuna (usually 
filled with medio). 36.3 n.5 includes judicious criticism of Castritius' argument that 
Maximin was responding to widespread and genuine hostility to Christianity. A trans- 
lation of CIL 3.12132 is also to be found in J.Stevenson, ed., A New Eusebius, no.257. 
36.5 incedere, ‘move around' is jarring, and n.6 is quaintly phrased. 37.1 n.1 Acute 
criticism of Barnes (JRS 1973, 44-5), who argues that Constantine's letter of warning 
to Maximin is earlier than the ‘most perfect law' (the so-called ‘Edict of Milan'), be- 
cause it precedes the account of Maximinus' crimes, and dates it to summer or autumn 
311. C. follows Moreau and Calderone in thinking the letter and the ‘most perfect law’ 
to be identical, pointing out that the letter does not precede the account of Maximin's 
measures against the Christians , and arguing that L. is here arranging his material 
topically and not chronologically. But as C. admits, it is disconcerting that the let- 
ter is mentioned 'so long before the account of the war with Maxentius'. 40.6 aderant 
Creed, perhaps unnecessarily for MS videbant. 43.1 wus ... de adversariis det By im- 
plication Maxentius is excluded. C. might contrast this with Eusebius, HE 9.9, who 
characterizes this round of war as one between two men beloved of God and two impious 
tyrants. 43.4 tamquam divinun auxiliun Given Maxentius' initiative in ending the per- 
secution in his dominions (Optatus 1.18; cf. Eusebius HE 8.14.1), to translate ‘as if 
it came from the gods' is incautious; safer to keep the adjective. 43.4 n.5 two diff- 
erent phases of Constantinian propaganda about the war against Maxentius: L. repres- 
ents the first, in which Maxentius was branded as the war-monger. But as early as 313 
Pan.Lat.12(9).2 had attributed the initiative to Constantine, so priority is hard to 


"establish. My real criticism, however, is that C.'s picture is too simplistic. First, 


it is doubtful whether Constantine controlled the publicity as effectively as this 
would imply, and in any case the Panegyrics cannot be taken automatically to reflect 
an official line (cf. my article in B.Croke & A.M.Emmett, eds., H¢story and Historians 
in Late Antiquity, Sydney 1983, 88ff.). 44.2 plus virtum Maxentio erat The various fi- 
gures given by the sources might be added; cf. Moreau 429. 44.3 n.5 Maxenttani milites 
praevalebant Here, unusually, C. prefers the Pan.Lat. and later sources to L.. A pri- 
ori perhaps he ought to argue the reverse, preferring the pro-Constantinian source 
which admits to defeat. Certainly the Panegyrics have detail, where the detail is 
flattering. But beware of their omissions! 44.5 traversa X On this crux, if I may so 
describe it, C. declines Grégoire's emendation Z and argues for a staurogram. 44.7 na- 
talt suo cf. 46.8. An early use of the metaphor for an imperial anniversary; cf. Pan. 
Lat. 6/7 2.3, A.D.310. 44.9 n.13 bridge of boats. Add Eusebius, Vzt.Const.1.38. 44.10 
C. prints tamen, presumably by mistake, but translates the emendation tandem. 44.11 n. 
15 ‘Barnes rightly emphasizes (CE 48-9; cf. Nesselhauf 51-3) that the "most perfect 
law" was an initiative of Constantine alone'. Moreau, on the other hand, regards this 
attribution by L. to Constantine alone as a ‘déformation de l'histoire’ (406). C.'s 
judgement here is consistent with his insistence that Licinius' prayer is not explic- 
itly Christian (see below 46.6 n.3). 46.6 n.3, rightly critical of Moreau (451), who 
exaggerates the similarity of Licinius' prayer to Constantine's prayer for the non- 
Christians in his army (Eusebius, Vit.Const.4.19-20). 47.5 The lacuna after una die 
preserves L.'s credibility. 48.11 There is a missing note (the numeral in the text 
for a n.9 is duplicated). 48.13 anni decem, menses plus minus quattuor Cf. 12.1: 23 
Feb. 301 to 13 Jun. 313 = 10 years, 3 months and 18 days. 50.4 n.3 'Severianus is 
known to us only from this passage'. cam aetate robustum, and held to be capax imper— 
~~, can he be the governor of Isauria, known from AE 1972, no.652, A.D.305-311 — a 
suggestion I owe to my pupil W.Leadbetter? 50.4 tamquam ‘on the ground that'. ‘on the 
pretext that'? 
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I. All must salute Professor Gruen's industry. The Last Generation of the 
Roman Republic, some 600 pages long, appeared in 1974. The present work, the 
fruit of his labour over the intervening decade, is on an even more massive scale. 
It would have been longer still but for the eight preliminary papers into which 
some of his material has been decanted. The notorious prose style has been chast- 
ened, although connoisseurs like T.Stephenson (Pegasus 20[19771, 21-23) will still 
find something to savour: e.g. ‘the Romans did not articulate the process of em- 
pire’ (p.356), ‘with hindsight to the fore’ (p.374), ‘they never ... congealed 
into a united front’ (p.437), ‘a drive for emasculation' (p.576). In other resp- 
ects the new book has much in common with its predecessor. Gruen shows the same 
enviable command of both the sources and all but the most recent secondary liter- 
ature. As before, the tone is polemical and revisionist, and some of the targets 
hardly seem worth attacking. Gruen again deploys considerable ingenuity — and 
some perversity. For one reviewer Gruen's treatment of the late Republican period 
was ‘Hamlet without the Prince’ (M.H.Crawford, JRS 66[1976], 214-217). Some may be 
tempted to say the same of the new work. That would be an uncharitable verdict. 
Although much of what follows will be critical, and there are, in my view, funda- 
mental.flaws in Gruen's interpretation, this is a very important book, and one 
which in a number of respects marks a significant advance in the study of Rome's 
dealings with the Greek East in the third and second centuries B.C.. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first two, which comprise the first 
volume, are synchronic. Part I examines the institutions of interstate relations, 
Part II Roman attitudes and motivations and the Greeks' reactions. Part III, 
which occupies the whole of the second volume, is diachronic, but Gruen eschews a 
straightforward narrative in favour of an arrangement reminiscent of Appian, a 
series of studies of Roman relations with various regions of the Greek world. This 
disposition of material has some advantages, but those unfamiliar with the subject 
will not find the book easy to use, and there is much repetition both within and 
between the three parts. < 

Gruen believes that earlier studies have erred through looking at the subject 
too much from the Roman standpoint. His aim is to redress the balance. ‘The pres- 
ent study moves along a different path. Roman “imperialism” is not its subject. 
Rather it is the Roman experience in Hellas and the Hellenic experience under the 
impact of Rome' (p.8). The Romans, he holds, did not impose an Italian system of 
interstate relations on the East, but found it convenient to accommodate themselves 
to the Greeks' practices, which both sides sought to manipulate for their own pur- 
poses. Roman victories did not reduce the Greeks to passive dependencies; many 
Greek states continued to pursue vigorously their own goals, and ‘the patterns of 
Hellenistic politics recurred and endured' (p.273). The Greeks expected the Romans 
after their victories to exercise hegemony, but to their surprise the Romans did 
not do so. Their attention to the East was intermittent and rarely intense; mostly, 
they stayed aloof and sought to avoid commitment. 'Rome's aloofness, however, could 
not endure indefinitely. By the end of the second century her political and milit- 
ary presence in the East had become permanent. Paradoxically enough, the change in 
attitude stems in part from the embrace of Hellenic institutions that Rome had ma- 
nipulated to preserve her own detachment’ (p.728). ‘Greeks persistently drew the 
westerner into their own structure — until it was theirs no longer’ (p.730). In 
what follows I shall try to bring out what seems to me some of the main strengths 
and weaknesses of this complex thesis. 

II. Much of Gruen's treatment of the ‘instruments of diplomacy’ in Part I is 
in more or less explicit polemic with Badian's Foreign Clientelae. Badian argued 
that the Romans evolved in Sicily and Illyria and applied in Greece 'a system of 
informal connexion with free states, ... the elastic obligations of which fitted 
into the Roman habits of thought which we know as "clientela"', and that the ‘free- 
dom of the Greeks' proclaimed by Flamininus was not ‘drawn from the Hellenistic 
political arsenal’ but ‘a natural development of Roman policy' (Foretgn Clientelae 
[1958], 68, 73-4). Deploying a wealth of Hellenistic evidence, Gruen carries out 
an effective and long overdue refutation of such views. There was no institutional 
difference between the relations of ‘friendship’ formed between Rome and Greek 
states and those which had long been and still continued to be formed between Greek 
states (ch.2). The notion that antcitia was exploited, especially at the time of 
the outbreak of the Second Macedonian War, to get round the requirements of the 
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fetial law cannot stand; quite apart from the doubtfulness of this view of the 91 
fetial law, Polybius (16.27.2, 34.3) shows that the Romans did not rest their case 
against Philip on the claims of amici (pp. 78-81). The slogan of 'the freedom of the 
Greeks' had not Jain dormant since the days of the Diadochi, but was a diplomatic 
commonplace throughout the Hellenistic period, and the Romans found it con- 
venient to follow in this tradition (ch.4). The doctrine that the domestic insti- 
tution of elzentela provided the Romans with a model for their relations with Greek 
States, imperfectly understood by the Greeks, rests on no good evidence; the Romans' 
claims to Greek gratitude for their ‘liberation’, which have been interpreted in 
terms of eltentela, would have been readily comprehensible to the Greeks, for talk 
of obligations to benefactors figured prominently in their diplomatic exchanges (ch. 
5). On this last point Gruen's case may be further strengthened: he accepts the 
traditional view that eltentela was of central importance in the Roman political 
and social structure (p.158), but this is now a matter for dispute (see especially 
P.A.Brunt, Gnomon 51[1979], 443-8). 

Gruen has thus succeeded in showing that the Romans did not seek to impose 
on the Greeks a pattern of interstate relations of their own devising. However, 
his view that in the East the Romans merely adopted the diplomatic practices of 
the Greeks with whom they were dealing seems to me no more satisfactory. Gruen 
does not recognize the extent to which the Romans had already become part of the 
Greek world before their armies crossed the Adriatic, both through exposure to 
Greek influence throughout their history (inadequately treated at pp.251ff., with 
no reference to archaeological evidence) and through centuries of contact with 
Greek or Hellenized states both within and outside Italy. He postulates the exis- 
tence of an ‘Italian system' of interstate relations altogether different from 
Greek practice. This is surely a chimera. Although Dionysius' foedus Cassianun 
cannot be pressed as evidence, it seems likely that Rome's Italian treaties had 
much in common with Greek treaty practice. Greek models may illuminate such a 
quintessentially Italian institution as the citizenship sine suffragio (cf. now 
M.W.Frederiksen, Campania [1984], 196-198). 

If it is true that in the conquest of Italy the Romans always formed treaty 
alliances rather than relations of friendship (pp.15-16, 58-59), that was surely 
because it suited them to do so, rather than because ‘friendship’ was somehow un- 
Italian. Gruen recognizes, of course, that before they crossed the Adriatic, the 
Romans had formed amtettiae with Carthage and numerous Greek states, but he holds 
that these relationships were all proffered by the other party (pp.59-69). This 
leads him to conclude that the antettiae Rome formed in the East reflected Greek 
practice. He destroys his own case in a footnote, admitting that the Romans formed 
amietttae in Cisalpine Gaul (p.76 n.120, citing Polybius 2.31.9 & 32.2). As often, 
he ignores Spain, where the Romans formed an amicttia with Saguntum before the 
Second Punic War and many more during the war (the fact that Rome kept an official 
list of her friends is relegated to another footnote fp.89 n.202), where he pro- 
pounds the implausible view that this included only individuals, not states, thus 
dismissing the evidence of Livy 43.6.7-10, an annalistic passage which he else- 
where accepts [pp.23 n.56, 83 & 543 n.56]: in fact what the passage says about 
Lampsacus is obviously false, but it seems unlikely that the annalist misconceived 
the character of the formula). 

Gruen follows the orthodox view that interstate arbitration was unknown to 
the Romans until they encountered it in the East, but he does so only by rejecting 
all the evidence and taking the resultant silence to prove the point (pp.99-101). 
As he admits (p.101), Rome frequently arbitrated between Italian cities in the 
second century. His comment on the first known case, between Naples and Nola, ('the 
setting was Greek [ste] Campania ... the Hellenic character of the institution 
plainly predominates') is absurd. The Roman demand to Philip in 200 is most natur- 
ally taken as showing that by then the Romans were familiar with the institution: 
I see no reason to suppose that the Greeks told the Romans what to say (so Gruen, 
p.102), and Gruen's view that Flamininus showed imperfect understanding of it in 
198 is a misinterpretation of Livy 32.10.3-6 (Briscoe's note, criticized by Gruen, 
is correct). 

Gruen (pp.143-6) underestimates the Romans' familiarity with freedom propa- 
ganda. Marcellus had employed it at Syracuse (admitted, but unduly minimized by 
Gruen, p.144) and the 'liberation of the Italians' had been a cornerstone of Han- 
nibal's strategy. It is not true that the Roman-Aetolian coalition made no use of 
such propaganda in the First Macedonian War (cf. PCPS 210[1984], 135) or that in 
the Second Macedonian War the Romans did not adopt it until after Cynoscephalae 
(see especially Polybius 18.36.7). If there was surprise at the Isthmian Declara- 
tion, it was not because the Greeks did not expect 'to hear the Hellenic slogans 
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from the mouth of a Roman' (p.146) but because for once a promise of liberation 
appeared to be becoming a reality. 

Gruen's contrast between Roman practice in Italy and in the East depends in 
part on his acceptance of the widely held view that the Romans were initially re- 
luctant to conclude permanent treaties of alliance in the East; he argues (pp.17ff.) 
that they concluded no such treaties before 189. This doctrine is, in my view, 711 
founded (cf. the recent challenges by A.N.Sherwin-White, Roman Foretgn Policy in 
the East [1984], 58ff.; P.S.Derow, JRS 74£1984], 234). An inscription from Pharos 
(SEG 23.489, not cited by Gruen) appears to show that Rome had at least one Illyrian 
treaty. Polybius 18.42.7 and Livy 34.31.5 & 32.16 clearly show that Rome contracted 
treaty alliances with Sparta, Elis and Messene in the First Macedonian War (feebly 
disputed by Gruen, p.20) and are most naturally taken to imply that those alliances 
(and so also that with Aetolia) were permanent. Livy 36.32.2 does not securely 
place the alliance with Achaea after 192. . 

The instruments of diplomacy which Rome employed in the East were not exclus- 
ively Greek. Some, like 'friendship', were the common currency of diplomatic exch- 
ange throughout the Mediterranean world. Some, like the slogan of the ‘freedom of 
the Greeks' were distinctively Greek, and Rome (as Gruen has shown) adapted readily 
to these. The process of adaptation would not, I suspect, have been so easy if the 
Romans had not at the beginning of the second century been a good deal more famil- 
jar with the Greeks and their ways than Gruen allows. It is unlikely that the Romans 
contributed nothing of their own. We would be in a better position to assess this 
contribution and the Romans' distinctive viewpoint if we had a contemporary Roman 
witness to set against Polybius (Gruen never acknowledges the extent to which his 
case rests on the accidental bias of our evidence). One certainly Roman element, 
quite without Greek parallel, is the matéstas clause (Gruen's attempt to minimize 
its importance, pp.29-30, is an extreme instance of his tendency to abuse the argu- 
ment from silence). Although there is no proof, it seems to me much more likely 
that the clause had Italian precedents than that it was invented for the Aetolians, 
as Gruen (following Badian) supposes. Incidentally, it is perhaps worth sounding a 
note of caution about Gruen's remarks on the classification of Roman foedera (pp. 
14-17). He is right (with Badian) to protest at the view that the Romans rigidly 
classified foedera as aequa or intqua. However, he tends to lose sight of the facts 
that how favourable the terms of their treaties of alliance were was determined by 
the circumstances in which they were contracted, that there was a wide variation 
from a foedus aequisstme such as Camerinum enjoyed (Cicero, Balb.46) to extreme- 
ly unequal treaties such as that imposed on Aetolia in 188, and that the Romans 
clearly regarded such distinctions as important, even though they may have had 
little effect on their subsequent practice (cf. pp.31ff.). 

III. A particularly useful section of the work is the lengthy attempt to re- 
fute the common notion that ‘Eastern experts' or an ‘Eastern lobby’ played an im- 
portant part in the formation and execution of Roman policy towards the East (ch. 
6). Although Gruen's argument is not without flaws and he seems to me to have push- 
ed his case too far, he deserves credit for having subjected this influential doc- 
trine to critical scrutiny for the first time. 

Gruen is in my view right that expertise in Eastern affairs was not a signifi- 
cant factor in the choice of Rome's commanders in the East. The evidence does not 
suggest. that it weighed significantly with the voters, and the assignment of prov- 
inces between consuls was normally determined by the lot. There is no need to re- 
gard Flamininus as an exception (so, rightly, A.M.Eckstein, Phoenix 30[1976], 119- 
126). Gruen does not, however, sufficiently acknowledge the extent to which prior 
military achievements counted with the voters (cf. W.V.Harris, War and Impertaliam 
in Republican Rome 327-70 B.C. [1979], 31-33), and it seems to me likely that opin- 
jons about candidates’ suitability for major military command helped to decide some 
elections at the time of the Eastern Wars, as they certainly did in the exceptional 
conditions of the Hannibalic War. I still think it probable that the fact that he 
had already faced Philip played a part in the election of P.Sulpicius Galba in 200: 
Gruen (pp.205-6) unduly depreciates his performance in the First Macedonian War 
(cf. PCPS 210[1984], 133ff.), and the later vote against war with Philip is irrel- 
evant, since voters who were opposed to the war may still have voted for Galba in 
the belief that, if war were to be declared, he would be the best commander. 

Gruen accepts Livy's evidence that 190 was the only time in the years 200-167 when 
the allocation of consular provinces was not determined by the lot. He dismisses 
the variant annalistic tradition that Paullus was elected in 168 as the man to end 
the war with Perseus and given the command extra sortem as ‘plainly false, ad mat- 
orem glorian Paullt' (p.212 n.43). He may be right, but his confidence is excessive: 
the version of Livy 44.17.7-10 may (as Martin Frederiksen once suggested to me) de- 
rive from an annalist who did not know of the exceptional circumstances and assumed 
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that the normal procedure was followed. If that is so, it becomes possible to sup- 93 
pose that the lot was dispensed with on other occasions too, e.g. (despite Livy 37. 
1.9) the assignment of the Macedonian command to Galba in 200 and (in my view less 
likely) to Flamininus in 198. 

Gruen's rather diffuse discussion of the diplomatic appointments could have 
been sharpened by a more statistical presentation and has two serious defects. 
Gruen writes as though the appointment of ambassadors was made by the Senate; in 
fact, senatorial appointment was the exception and the choice was normally made in 
this period by the magistrate who presided over the session of the Senate at which 
the despatch of the embassy was decreed (Mommsen, SF 2°.677-8). Secondly, Gruen 
fails to take account of the limitations of our knowledge: there are many embassies 
for which we do not have a full list of members and we know the names of only a 
small proportion of those who served in the eastern wars in a subordinate capacity. 
It could well be that a good many more ambassadors had eastern experience than ap- 
pears from the information available to us. 

The evidence seems to me to show that expertise in the region to be visited 
was an important factor in the appointment of ambassadors in the period between the 
Second and Third Macedonian Wars. The diplomatic appointments not only of Flamin- 
inus but also of Galba and Villius are clearly to be explained in this way, and, of 
the consulars who went on major missions in the 180s and 170s, Ap.Claudius (184 & 
174), C.Valerius Laevinus (174 & 173) and Q.Marcius Philippus (172) had clearly re- 
levant previous experience (Gruen's attempts to get round this evidence or minimize 
its significance, pp.223-4 & 234-6, are most unconvincing). However, although ex- 
pertise played a larger part in the choice of ambassadors than Gruen is prepared to 
admit, his case retains much of its force: as far as we know, the majority of am- 
bassadors went on only one embassy and had no previous experience in the East; af- 
ter Pydna, the possession of relevant expertise does not normally seem to have been 
a significant factor in ambassadorial appointments (the second mission of Ti.Grac- 
chus in 162 is the only clear exception). 

Our evidence does not permit us to say what part ‘experts’ played in the det- 
ermination of eastern policy in the Senate, but it is significant that the Senate 
was prepared to delegate the negotiations with Antiochus in 193 and the Peloponnes- 
jan settlement in 183 to committees composed of men who had already dealt with the 
problems on the spot (not to be taken as a sign that the Senate did not want to be 
bothered, as Gruen, pp.489 & 627 n.70), and that in one of our few accounts of a 
senatorial debate on eastern policy experience in the East is said to have been a 
determinant of attitudes (Livy 45.25.2 Lannalistic]: those who had served against 
Perseus were infesttssimt Rhodiis). 

IV. Despite the promise of its title, Part II of Gruen's work is a rather dis- 
parate group of studies, not a comprehensive analysis of Roman attitudes and motiv-~ 
ation in their dealings with the Greek East. Gruen's view that the dominant charac- 
teristic of the Romans' conduct was aloofness and the wish to avoid commitment is 
constantly reiterated throughout the work, but at no point does he present a fully 
reasoned case for it or give a coherent account of its implications. 

In what are perhaps the oddest pages of the whole work (pp.281-7) Gruen ac- 
cepts the thesis propounded by Harris in his War and Imperialism that the Romans 
were aggressive and expansionist and that their social system was based on the ex- 
pectation of continuous war, but asserts that all this only applied to Italy and 
did not affect their behaviour in the East. He completely ignores the obvious ob- 
jections which this amazing claim provokes. Why should an aggressive, expansionist 
power accept this self-imposed limitation to Italy? Would not the expectation of 
continuous war oblige the Romans to seek opportunities for overseas wars once the 
conquest of Italy was complete (which is, of course, Harris's view)? What does 
Gruen think the Romans were up to in Spain? ’ 

In chapter 9 Gruen deals with the ‘tangible benefits of empire’, arguing that 
the economic rewards of Roman involvement in the East were welcomed but the pros- 
pect of such gains was not a significant factor in policy making. This chapter has 
also appeared in an abridged form as Gruen's contribution to the proceedings of a 
Rome conference: W.V.Harris (ed.), The Imperialism of Mid-Republican Rome (Papers 
and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome 29, 1984), 59-88. There is much good 
sense here (e.g. pp.295-9 on slavery) and I share Gruen's view of the unimportance 
of commercial interests in determining policy (despite the protests of Gabba and 
Coarelli at the conference). However, Gruen never properly addresses Harris's argu- 
ment that the prospect of public and private enrichment through booty will have 
played an important part in war decisions. Gruen's discussion of booty (pp.289-291) 
leads merely to the conclusion that it did not provide a steady income for the 
treasury. Even if he were right in his belief that official scrupulousness ensured 
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that no senator ‘gave voice in curta or contto for economic considerations as 
grounds for determining policy’ (p.308), hopes of booty could still, of course, have 
been an important, though unspoken, motive; in any case, the claim is in conflict 
with Polybius' famous statement about the origins of the First Punic War, which 
Gruen does not cite (Polybius 1.11.2 & 20.1, on which see now A.M.Eckstein, GRBS 21 
[1980], 175-190; B.D.Hoyos, LCM 9. é[Jun.1984], 88-93). In fact, I think it likely 
that hopes of booty were at most only a minor factor in senatorial decisions for 
eastern wars, but the case needs to be better presented than it is here. 

Gruen (pp.724-5) sensibly insists that there can be no single or simple explan- 
ation for Rome's eastern wars. He does not consider fear as a particularly import- 
ant factor; for him Rome's defensive concerns were limited to the Adriatic shipping 
lanes. In his view, a much larger part was played by the Romans' concern for their 
image and reputation. The Romans had no quarrel of their own with Philip in 201 (the 
settlement at the end of the First Macedonian War had been altogether satisfactory 
for them); they responded to the appeals of Attalus and Rhodes because they saw it 
as an opportunity to redeem the bad reputation in the Greek world which their brutal- 
ity in the previous war had earned them (pp.397-8). Antiochus' advance through Asia 
and into Europe did not concern them; they took up a stand against it mainly to keep 
faith with their friends and maintain consistency with their proclamation of freedom 
(pp.620ff.). They moved against Perseus because Eumenes persuaded them that his 
prestige was eclipsing theirs (pp.418-9). For Gruen none of Rome's eastern wars was 
of her seeking; several came about because Roman brinkmanship went wrong. Thus when 
the Romans mobilized against Philip and Perseus and sent embassies round the Greek 
world rallying support, their intention was not to go to war but to force Macedonian 
concessions. Even after Antiochus had crossed to Greece both sides stil] hoped to 
avoid war. 

This line of explanation seems to me altogether implausible: this is Gruen at 
his worst. A host of detailed objections can be urged: for example, Gruen's account 
of the origin of the war with Antiochus fails to explain the Roman demand for his 
withdrawal from Europe, and his view that the Delium incident was the spark which 
ignited the conflagration (pp.634-5) overlooks the fact that it almost certainly 
took place after the Roman war vote (Derow, JRS 74[1984], 233). Gruen puts a heavy 
strain on his readers' credulity when he asks them to accept that the Senate felt 
sure in 200 that Philip would agree to their demands and in 172 that Perseus would 
volunteer concessions even though they had made no plans to establish diplomatic 
contact with him (pp.397 & 416-7). Although the formalities were delayed in accord- 
ance with custom, there can in my view be no doubt that the Senate determined on 
war with Philip at the time of the appeal from Attalus and Rhodes, with Antiochus 
when it learnt of his crossing to Greece if not before, and with Perseus at the time 
of Eumenes' visit (cf. my Declaring War in the Roman Republic, 8ff. & 78ff.). Quite 
apart from the many improbabilities of detail, there is a fundamental incoherence 
in Gruen's views. He paints a picture of a Senate which was uninterested in the East 
and keen to avoid commitment there, and yet asks us to believe that the Senate re- 
peatedly ran the risk of involvement in a major eastern war for quite trifling con- 
siderations of prestige. 

V. Gruen regards the delay in the institution of direct rule in the East as 
attesting to the Romans' wish to avoid commitments there. However, he never under- 
takes a systematic examination of the problems surrounding the establishment of 
provinces. 

Terms like ‘annexation’ can be misleading, and the conventional doctrine that 
‘annexation’ involved the despatch of decem legati and the passing of a lex provin- 
etae is groundless (cf. A.W.Lintott, G&P 28[1981], 54-67, not cited by Gruen). For 
several provinces al] that seems to have happened is that at some point the Senate 
recognized that the territory must henceforth be decreed as the province of a magi- 
strate (or the existing holder prorogued) every year. Failure to recognize this be- 
devils Gruen's discussions of Macedonia after 148 and Asia after 129 (pp.433ff. & 
603ff.}: Gruen realizes the deficiencies of the conventional accounts (e.g. the as- 
sumption without evidence that decem legatt must have been sent to Macedonia), but 
his suggestion that in some subsequent years these territories may not have been 
decreed as provinces is most unlikely. 

Harris's important discussion (War and Imperialism 130-162) refuted the conven- 
tional view that the Senate was reluctant to annex, but went too far in arguing that 
‘when. it was possible and profitable to annex a territory, annexation was carried 
out’ (p.154). A better formulation might be that in the second century the Senate 
had no -bias either in favour or against the establishing of provinces, but considered 
each case on its merits. Gruen puts it well at p.287 n.64: ‘What Harris has estab- 
lished ... is the absence of a “non--nnexationist principle" ... There was also, 
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however, no "annexationist principle".'. Unfortunately he elsewhere reverts to 95 
speaking of a Roman ‘reluctance to annex' (e.g. p.726). 

The Roman failure to establish provinces in the East after the wars with Philip 
and Antiochus should not be put down to Roman reluctance to undertake such commit- 
ments. They had no real choice. If they had instituted direct rule, they would have 
confirmed the allegations that they were barbarians bent on the enslavement of Hel- 
las and would have united the Hellenistic world against them. Senators did not have 
to be particularly perceptive to see that the withdrawal of Roman armies and magis- 
trates was the best way of maintaining Roman hegemony in the East. 

The withdrawal from Macedonia and Illyria in 167 is more problematic. Gruen (pp. 
425-6) rightly draws attention to the Romans' use of freedom propaganda at this 
point; as he acutely observes, Paullus in his parting words to the Macedonians echoes 
Flamininus. I suspect that the Roman decision to 'liberate' these territories is to 
be attributed not to reluctance to assume the commitment (so Gruen) or to a nice 
calculation of their own advantage (so Harris 143-6) so much as to a belief that 
their hegemony could still best be preserved in the East if they did not stand out 
openly as masters. 

Gruen (pp.599ff.) is, I think, right to adopt the view that Asia would not have 
been made a province but for Aristonicus' revolt. The five-man embassy of 133/2 must 
have been sent not to deal peacefully with Aristonicus (so Gruen, with some dubious 
chronology) but to settle Attalus' bequest. They would have done so, in my view, by 
declaring the cities free and distributing the rest of the territory among the 
neighbouring kings. This would not have been shirking Roman responsibilites, but 
carrying out Attalus' wishes: like Ptolemy Physcon in his abortive will of 155 (mis- 
interpreted on this point by Gruen, p.704), he probably envisaged that the role of 
the Roman people would be not to replace him as ruler but to act as guarantor of the 

_security of those who had been his subjects. 

Our evidence is so deficient that we cannot say how the Romans themselves con- 
ceived of their empire in the second century. Gruen rightly observes that Rhet.Her. 
4.13 on Rome's imperium orbis terrae is not only the first unequivocal reference to 
Rome as ruler of the world but the first such reference to Rome as having an empire 
at all in a Roman source, but his preposterous conclusion that it was only in the 
period from the Gracchi to Sulla that the Romans came to acknowledge that they had 
an empire is yet another misuse of the argument from silence. Most probably, the 
Romans’ conceptions of empire were fluid in the second century, as they certainly 
were later (cf. Harris 105-6; J.S.Richardson, PBSR 47[1979], 1-11). I suspect that 
in the first half of the century they may not have been ready (like Polybius) to 
speak of themselves unequivocally as having empire in the Greek East, but they must 
have been well aware that the ambit of their power was not confined to Italy and 
the provinces. 

VI. The bulk of Part III of Gruen's work is taken up with analysing Rome's dip- 
lomatic dealings with the Greek East in the period after her great victories. For 
him the Senate's conduct throughout is marked by its characteristic aloofness and 
reluctance to concern itself in eastern affairs. The initiative comes from the Greeks, 
who constantly invoke Rome as mediator in their disputes and seek to exploit their 
links with Rome to their own advantage. Where it can, the Senate evades commitment 
by giving ambiguous or weak responses or turning over disputes to Greek arbitrators. 
When it is obliged to take a line, it does little to ensure enforcement. Exasperated 
Roman ambassadors are sometimes stung into using strong language, but they get lit- 
tle backing from the Senate. 

This interpretation is in sharp conflict with many of Polybius' judgements and 
with the line taken by most modern writers. Polybius saw Rome after Pydna as behav- 
ing in a Machiavellian fashion, exploiting the divisions within and between the 
Greek powers in order to weaken them. Most moderns have accepted Polybius' view and 
have interpreted many of Rome's actions earlier in the century in a similar way. 

For Polybius and his modern followers the scope of Greek freedom rapidly declined 
and after Pydna Roman domination was complete. Gruen stresses instead the limits to 
Rome's willingness or ability to enforce her will and the freedom of action which 
strong rulers like Ptolemy Philometor and Attalus II were still able to enjoy. 

Gruen is not the first to react against the orthodox, Polybian view: a similar 
line has already been taken by Sherwin-White (JRS 67[1977], 62-66; Roman Foreign 
Poltey in the East 18-56). I am to a considerable extent in sympathy with this re- 
action. Polybius was a well placed observer, but he was anything but impartial. Some 
of the senatorial decisions which he interprets as Machiavellian, such as the adju- 
dication of Cyprus to Ptolemy Physcon (Polybius 31.10), seem to me more likely to 
have been honest attempts to find a fair solution. Although Rome's preeminence was 
unchallengeable after Pydna, her wishes were often ignored, sometimes with impunity. 
Gruen's numerous revisionist interpretations of particular episodes, great and small, 
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often stimulate and not infrequently convince. Notable instances are p.465 n.161, 
exploding the notion that Flamininus imposed a truce between Achaea and Sparta in 
192, and pp.497-9, which seems to me the best discussion so far of Callicrates’ em- 
bassy of 180. 

However, although he is right to attack the conventional picture of an inter- 
ventionist, Machiavellian Rome dominating the East, I do not share Gruen's view that 
the Senate's attitude was chiefly characterized by lack of interest and the wish to 
avoid commitment. 

It is true that the Romans' interventions in Greek affairs were almost invari- 
ably in response to appeals from Greeks, but this does not betoken senatorial lack 
of interest. Rather, it was the nature of Roman government to respond rather than 
to initiate both throughout the Republic and under the Principate, as Millar has so 
monumentally shown in The Emperor in the Roman World. 

The Senate was in general unwilling to commit Roman forces in the quarrels 
of its Eastern friends. Why this was so is a question which deserves investiga- 
tion. Roman manpower commitments elsewhere can provide only part of the answer, 
for in 166-154 there was actually a shortage of wars (cf. Polybius 33.13.6-8). 
However, with this limitation, the Senate's conduct was not as weak as Gruen makes 
out. Not only individual ambassadors but some senatorial decrees used strong words. 
Friendship was renounced with Rhodes in 167 (Livy 45.20.8 & 25.4; cf. Polybius 30. 
23.4), with Philometor in 161 (Polybius 31.20.3) and with Prusias II in 154 (Poly- 
bius 33.12.5). In 154 the Romans attempted to mobilize their friends in the East 
to enforce their wishes against Prusias (Polybius 33.12-13) and, with less success, 
Philometor (Polybius 33.11.1-7). 

It was the Senate's unwillingness to commit Roman troops which made it poss- 
ible for kings to defy Roman wishes. The extent of that defiance must not be exag- 
gerated. It is true that Philometor never carried out the order to turn Cyprus over 
to his brother Physcon, but it was at least partly from fear of the Romans that, 
when he had Physcon in his power, he did not put him to death but reinstated him in 
Cyrene (Diodorus 31.33; OGIS 116). Attalus II informed Attis of Pessinus that, after 
reflexion, he thought it too risky to launch an attack without Roman approval 
(Welles, RC 61). Gruen's suggestion (pp.591-2) that this was merely a pretext is 
oversubtle, and, even if this were right, Attalus could still not have used this 
argument if it was generally felt that he had nothing to fear from Rome. 

Where Roman interests were not at stake, the Senate's attitude to a Greek dis- 
pute was, I suspect, determined by the senators' judgement of the merits of the case 
and the influence which the parties had with individual senators. But Rome was not 
always disinterested. Failure to recognize this leads Gruen seriously astray, as in 
the following examples. (i) Although he stops short of denying that Rome was seeking 
to humble Eumenes after Pydna, at times he comes near to doing so (pp.573ff.). He 
overlooks the fact that this interpretation of Rome's conduct was held not just by 
Polybius but by the Pergamene court itself (Welles, RC 61.13-15). (ii) He is ata 
loss to account for Octavius' actions in Syria, which he sees as an inexplicable 
aberration (p.664). On a different interpretation the problem disappears: the Romans 
were unlikely to have viewed Antiochus IV's flagrant breaches of the armaments pro- 
visions of the treaty with equanimity, and were suspicious about his loyalty (Poly- 
bius 30.30), but they refrained from acting against this strong king. After his 
death they took their opportunity to enforce the treaty provisions. (iii) There is 
no warrant for Gruen's view that the Senate did not intend to insist on the demands 
which Orestes’ embassy presented to Achaea. This misconception prevents him from 
recognizing that the Achaean War arose out of the Senate's decision to take a new 
hard line with the League (pp.520-522; JHS 66[1976], 53-66). 

Gruen believes that a major element in Greek attitudes to Rome from the Second 
Macedonian War on was puzzlement at their reluctance to exercise their power (pp. 
330ff.). He can cite no evidence. Polybius, who tells us almost all that we know 
about Greek attitudes to Rome in this period, betrays no awareness of a Roman reluc- 
tance to rule. 

VII. Gruen holds that Rome never wished to become committed to the Greek East 
and long after her great victories there continued to resist involvement. I have 
tried to show why I find this interpretation unacceptable. I hope that I have also 
shown that, although this book has serious faults, it has many great merits. It is 
one of the most important books to appear on Rome's conquest of the Greek East for 
many years. 
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